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The National Convention. 


It is now quite time for all who can 
possibly attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Society at Lexington, on Oct. 
5-7, to make their arrangements to do 
so. As previously announced, the ed- 
itor of the BEE JOURNAL has an 
engagement for that time elsewhere, 
and it seems to be almost impossi- 
ble to break that engagement, so 
as to be able to attend the meeting at 
Lexington. By the urgent solicitation 
of many of our friends we have en- 
deavored to make arrangements by 
which we may be able to attend this 
important national meeting on the 
second and third days of its session— 
October 6th and 7th. 

If it is possible to so arrange matters 
we shall be there, for our heart and 
soul are engaged in the work of fur- 
thering the interests of American api- 
culture, and to miss this Convention 
would be quite a sore disappointment 
to us. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Prairie 
Farmer, very aptly remarks: * It will 
pay bee keepers to attend this swarm- 
ing of their fellows—pay in pleasure 
and in profit. May the ‘swarming 
fever,’ which is so hard to control, be 
contagious all over the country, until 
the largest swarm is there congregated 
which was ever known. And when 


the discussions are over, we will hold 
an impromptu meeting in the annex 


_preparations for planting melilot. Pro- 


More Good Words for Sweet Clover. 





The Indiana Furmer, which early 
came to our support in advocating the 
practicability of planting for honey, 
and recognized the superiority of mel- 
ilot or sweet clover, has the following 
in reference to this season’s experience 
with it: 

From Mr. Wm. Schofield, an old 
veteran bee-keeper residing a few 
miles northeast of the city, we have 
the following satisfactory report in 
reference to our favorite honey plant, 
melilot. Uncle Billy, as he is famil- 
iarly known, has about two acres sown 
to melilot. He says it made a pro- 
digious growth early in the season, 
but on account of the excessively dry 
weather matured its seed very early. 
It had almost quit blooming, when he 
turned the cattle on it. They soon 
had all the tops eaten off, and much 
of it was cut almost to the ground. 
Soon after the cattle were removed, 
when the melilot seemed to take a 
second growth, throwing out new 
shoots, and blooming as profusely as 
early in the season. As an experi- 
ment, he tried cutting back a part of 
it, and reports the result very favora- 
ble, as, after being cut, the plants 
throw out many more branches, be- 
sides growing talland compact. He 
thinks if he had had a few more acres 
it would have paid better than any- 
thing else on the farm. 


Now is the proper time to make 


cure your seed at once from some 
reliable dealer, so as to feel assured of 
their freshness ; then select the waste 
places that are now obnoxious to the 
sight because of weeds, or some por- 
tion of the farm where nothing else 
will grow to advantage. If no waste 
places exist, then set apart good soil 
for it, as it will much more than repay 
ground-rent. Prepare your groundas 
for clover, and lightly harrow in the 
seed this fall. Fall planting is much 
the best, as it insures a more uniform 
germination. If desirable, sow wheat 
with it; or, if bloom is wanted next 
season, sow cleome with it, or in the 
spring harrow in with it mammoth 
mignonette. 





g@ At the Chicago Fair, held Sept. 
13-17, Mr. R. A. Burnett, Commission 
Merchant of 165 South Water Street, 
had a very creditable display of both 
comb and extracted honey. He de- 
serves credit at the hands of bee- 
keepers for his efforts in popularizing 
pure honey in our market. We are 
sorry to be obliged to say that owing 
to poor management, the exhibition 
of bees and apiarian implements was 
not what it might and should have 
been, had bee-keepers been given am- 





Mammoth Cave.” 





We hope another season the apicultu- 
ra] department will be one of the most 
attractive features connected with the 
Chicago Fair. 


Metal Corners for Crate Covers. 


From Mr. W. H. Fletcher, of Sauk 
Rapids, Minn., we have received a 
very simple little contrivance for at- 
taching to the corners of crate covers. 
These can be made of tin, require no 
especial ingenuity to manufacture, are 
easily tacked on. the corners of the 








covers, and will be found very conven- 
ient by the grocer or family to hold the 
cover exactly in place, thereby effect- 
ually excluding flies and bees from the 


honey. The above cut illustrates a 
section of the cover with the tin cor- 
ner attached. 





Arkansas State Fair.—We have re- 
ceived from Dr. W. W. Hippolite, of 
Devall’s Bluff, Ark., the premium 
list of the Arkansas State Fair, to be 
held at Little Rock, Oct. 17-22, 1881. 
In the honey department, we find the 
following list of premiums, entrance 
free : 


Best package comb honey, in the 
best marketable shape, 5 lbs. or more, 


Best package of extracted honey, in 
the most marketable shape, 5 lbs. or 
more, $5.00 

Best crate of honey in the comb, in 
the most marketable shape, 25 lbs. or 
more, $10.00 

Best colony of bees in movable comb 
hives, including their public manipu- 
lation, $10.00 

Best 5 ibs. beeswax, $2.00 

a machine for extracting honey, 


Best display of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies, Diploma. 





@@ An inventive genius in Ken- 
tucky says he is perfecting machinery 
to make rolls for foundation machines. 
If he succeeds, it will greatly lessen 
the labor of making, and therefore 
make the price much less for first class 
comb foundation mills. He promises 
to have one on exhibition at the Na- 





ple time and notice to prepare for it. 











Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. 





The sixth edition (eighth thousand) 
of this popular bee-keepers’ hand- 
book isnowready. Asthelengthened 
evenings of winter approach, every 
reading, thinking agriculturist makes 
out his schedule of text-books to be 
purchased for pleasurable and profita- 
ble study, with which to educate him- 
self and family; and whether it be 
the intention to keep a few colonies 
only for recreation and family use, or 
a larger number for profit, this book 
will be found invaluable. In fact, no 
scientific or rural library is complete 
without it, and no education is finished 


= | until it has been carefully and thought- 


fully perused. In order to extend its 
circulation, and as an inducement to 
bee-keepers to assist in doing so, the 
price will be reduced to $10.00 per 
dozen, bound in cloth, by express to 
one address. This is a liberal reduc- 
tion on the retail price ($1.25), making 
asaving of nearly 50 per cent. The 
last edition has been carefully revised, 
and contains the results of Professor 
Cook’s latest scientific investigations 
and discoveries. 





g@ We are always glad to have arti- 
cles copied from the Bee JOURNAL 
into other publications, but we must 
insist that the only honorable way is 
to give the BEE JOURNAL due credit 
for them. Several such are going the 
rounds that were stolen from our col- 
umns by some enterprising (?) paper, 
which are now credited to the thiev- 
ing concern, and they look incompre- 
hensible to some, as they refer to other 
articles in the BEE JOURNAL or its 
apiary, etc. The ‘* New England Bee 
Journal” gives an article as original 
that was written by Mr. Chas. Dadant, 
and may be found on page 81 of the 
BEE JOURNAL for March 16, 1881. 
The original manuscript is now on file 
in this office. We know, of course, 
the failure to give us credit for thear- 
ticle was an oversight, but such omis- 
sions look badly during the first month 
of that paper’s existence. 





Honey in the Eastern Markets.—It 
will be observed, by reference to our 
market reports, that Messrs. Crocker 
& Blake, of Boston, report that honey 
sells quite freely in one-comb boxes, 
and add: “ A large quantity could be 
sold in our market at from 20 to 22c., 
according to quality.” Every day 


furnishes fresh evidence that honey 
isa favorite with the public,and meets 





tional Convention at Lexington. 


witha ready sale at good prices. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., Bee and Honey Show. 





Many of our readers are aware that 
the aim of the BEE JOURNAL has been 
to make honey a staple product. To 
this end we have endeavored to popu- 
larize the consumption of honey by 
the masses, as well as to raise the 
standard of production, by applying 
correct principles and progressive art 
to the management of the apiary. 
We have labored earnestly for this 
end, and now we begin to realize the 
results. 

Bees and honey are already the great 
attraction at such fairs as have given 
prominence to this industry—and this 
will become more apparent each suc- 
cessive year. We were impressed with 
this idea at the St. Joseph Exposition. 
The officers of that association in- 
formed us that they were surprised at 
the result of theirexperiment in encour- 
aging the apiarian department this 
year, and intended next year to give 
it far more prominence ; they had real- 
ized the fact that it formed the great- 
est attraction presented by the Expo- 
sition. To the Superintendent of the 
Apiarian Department, R. 8S. Musser, 
Esq., an energetic and prominent law- 
yer of St. Joseph,and his faithful ally, 
Mr. D. G. Parker, as well as the 
Judges, Messrs. John Bays, J. A. 
Matney and S. P. Hyde, may be attrib- 
uted the grand success of the Bee and 
Honey Show. 

By particular request of the mana- 
gers we gave a lecture on Bees and 
Honey at the Court House, on Thurs- 
day evening. The managing editoror 
the Gazette, a morning paper of that 
city, was present, as well as its re- 
porter. Theeditor of the Gazette gave 
his views of the subject in the follow- 
ing article: 

Few things last week, which brought 
us 80 many pleasant and profitable 
things, combined pleasure and profit 
to such an extent as the display of 
honey made at the fair and the lec- 
ture of Mr. Newman, of Chicago, on 
** Bees and Honey.” The culture of 
bees is in its very infancy in this 
region. Until this year, there has 
been no noticeable display of honey 
at our fairs. The attention that was 
given to the subject this year marks a 
new era. The display attracted very 
great attention. Through the energy 
of the management of the apiary 
department, good prizes were offered 
and awarded. The bee-keepers of the 
region were encouraged and a more 
general interest was aroused in the 
subject. In fact, from this time the 
culture of the bee in Northwest Mis- 


souri seems likely to go steadily 
forward. 

It is a great industry. How great, 
only the few that are interested in it 
have any idea. It has never been ex- 
tensively enough attended to in this 
immediate region to have brought any 
great profit. But there is money in it. 
And, besides the profit, there is a vast 
deal of pleasure. The management 
and manipulation of bees is such deli- 
cate work that many ladies have be- 
come distinguished apiarists. In fact, 
the business is capable of such exten- 
sion and = so much profit and 
pleasure that it may open a new field 
for ladies’ employment. The accom- 
slishments of Mrs. R. S. Musser of 
his city in this direction should stimu- 
late many other ladies to engage in it. 
Such delicious food, in fact, should 
properly be brought to our tables by 
our ladies’ care; it is altogether fitting. 
_ Those who had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr. Newman’s lecture on “ Bees 
and Honey,” cannot fail to have new 
enthusiasm. To the unlearned, it 


was a revelation of the secrets of a 
great and mysterious industry. Im- 





provement has followed improvement 


at such a rate in the structure of hives 
and in the instruments used in the 


a of bees and in gather- 
ing the honey, that the apiary is as 


complete as a factory wherein man’s 


ingenuity does the work. The secrets 


of the hive have been laid bare and 


the little workers are made subject to 
the apiarist’s absolute management. 

protitable can the business be 
made that it is profitable to plant 
bloom for the little honey-workers. 
To grow honey is as profitable as to 
grow butter or lard. But the time 
when we in this region will find it 
necessary to plant for our bees is yet 
distant. There is honey-bearing 
bloom enough that grows by our 
streams and in our fields to supply 
every table in Missouri. 

It was a —— thing to hear so 
good authority as Mr. Newman de- 
clare that, whatever else may be 
adulterated, the bees cannot be fooled 
with glucose. If honey be in reach, 
they will never store any thing else in 
their mystic cells. 

Let us all catch the enthusiasm. A 
few colonies of bees are cheap. They 
yield a delicious income. We trust 
that our local society of bee-keepers 
will keep up the enthusiasm ; and, in 
a few years, we may count honey 
among our great products. We have 
as — a chance as any people in the 
world. 


The synopsis of our lecture as given 
in the Daily Herald may be found on 
page 301. The reporter of the Gazette 
remarks as follows: 


“An ar audience of sev- 
eral hundred bee-keepers, ladies and 
gentlemen, assembled in the court 
house last evening to hear Mr. T. G. 
Newman, of Chicago, the editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, de- 
liver a lecture on ‘‘ Bees and Honey.” 


‘The meeting was called to order, and 


Mayor Piner, as chairman, who intro- 
duced Mr. Newman. The lecturer 
has made both a scientific and a prac- 
tical study of -the apiary, and has 
earned a well-deserved reputation on 
both continents. It was a peculiar 
one ee and a great privilege for the 

ee-keepers of this community to hear 
him. le is a pleasant gentleman. 
easy in his address and has an interest- 
ing manner in speaking. He was en- 
thusiastically received; and all that 
had the pleasure of hearing him will 
not soon forget the occasion. He 
briefly stated the rise and progress of 
bee-culture and exhibited the most 
important inventions that have been 
made for the bee-keepers’ assistance. 
The lecture was very practical and 
contained many hints that are invalu- 
able. But practical as it was, the 
pleasure of the apiary as well as the 
profit was told; for Mr. Newman is an 
enthusiast, ‘as,’ to use his own words, 
‘all bee-keepers are.’ His visit to St. 
Joseph is — a ag ae and will 
long be remembered. The vast bene- 
fit and endless pleasure that will ulti- 
mately be derived from the study of 
this subject and the profit of the in- 
dustry by our people, will always most 
pleasantly recall Mr. Newman’s ser- 
vices in adding to their enthusiasm in 
telling of improved management of 
bees, etc.” 





&& We have received a queen from 
Mr. D. A. Jones for trial and compar- 
ison in the BEE JOURNAL apiary, but 
the season isso far advanced it will be 
impossible to express any opinion this 
fall, except upon the appearance of the 
bees, when she has ample time to rear 
them. The queen is smaller than the 
average Italian, but was very lively, 
and cheerfully received in the nucleus 
to which we introduced her. 





Badges.—Bee-keepers going to fairs 
should wear a badge with a gold bee 
on it. It will serve to introduce him 
to other bee men. We willsendthem 
for 10 cents, post paid. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ligurian Honey Bees.—In the Rural 
New Yorker Mr. G. M. Doolittle says : 


In the Rural, we read, under the 
above heading, that ‘‘a year or two 
since many of our apiarians were quite 
enthusiastic in regard to the merits of 
Ligurian honey bees, as it was claimed 
that they were more industrious than 
either the common bee or the Italians,” 
etc. This, 1 believe, was taken from 
the New York Sun. As it conveys a 
wrong impression I wish to say that 
Liguria is simply a province in Italy, 
and therefore Ligurian bees and Ital- 
ians are oneand the samething. The 
correspondent of the Sun farther states, 
giving Mr. Taylor’s book as his au- 
thority, that these bees gather more 
honey by robbing the hives of common 
bees. This is contrary to the testi- 
mony of all practical apiarists (not 
apiarians as the correspondent of the 
New York Sun would haveit). Prac- 
tical experience in the apiary shows 
that the Italians are not as likely to 
rob as the blacks or hybrids, while 
they will defend their stores as long 
as there is a handful of them left. 
That they will gather more honey is a 
fact, and their chief value is their per- 
severance, in a poor honey season, in 
toiling on day after day for the little 
honey they can obtain, while the com- 
mon bees seem to think that little is 
not worthy of notice. To illustrate :— 
In 1872, at the close of the season for 
basswood blossoms, from which our 
main honey crop is obtained, we did 
not have a single box of honey finished. 
At this time we had both Italian and 
common, or black bees. Soon the seed 
crop of red clover commenced to bloom, 
on which the Italians went to work at 
once, but nota black bee was to be 
seen. Asa consequence we took from 
some of our Italian colonies 60 pounds 
of box honey, while the black bees 
had eaten up half their stores from 
the basswood and had to be fed for 
winter. After this we were not slow 
in introducing Italian queens to all 
our stock. 


Effects of Adulterations.—The Farm- 
ers’ Review, speaking of oleomarga- 
rine, says: 


Oleomargarine has a new load to 
bear. Last week a whole family were 
poisoned by its use, though not fa- 
tally, and 4 laboring men suffered 
from the same cause. The malady 
takes a similar form to the lard-butter 
cholera, prevalent in Chicago last win- 
ter. 








Bee Forage and Bee-Keeping.—The 
Farm and Garden, a new and sprightly 
monthly, issued at Philadelphia, Pa., 
is on our table, and is welcome as an 
exchange. Init Dr. J. P. H. Brown, 
Agusta, Ga,, thus answers the follow- 
ing questions : 


Is bee-keeping profitable? Itis when 
properly attended to ; and paysa larger 
dividend upon the capital than almost 
any other of the rural industries. 
Even in those localities where there 
are poor markets for honey, it pays to 
keep bees in order to secure a supply 
for family use. a | can be profita- 
bly used in place of manufactured 
syrups which are now largely adulter- 
ated with glucose. 

What are the requisites for success? A 
thorough knowledge of the natural 
history of the honey-bee and of its 
ee mode of management together 
with a full acquaintance with the 
method of using improved apiarian 
implements. Suchinformation can be 
obtained by reading and studying bee 
books and periodicals, in connection 
with practical experience in manag- 
ing the hive. There is still another 





-|1s an abundance of honey 








prime factor requisite for success. It 
E roducing 
eae. It is not true that the ‘ busy 

ee”? gathers honey from “‘ every open- 
ing flower.” Some flowers secrete 
sweet nectar abundantly. while other’s 
bloom gives forth scarcely any. The 
apiary should be located where there 
is plenty of bee-forage. There are 
other conditions such as the kind of 
season, state of the atmosphere, &c., 
&c., that must never be lost sight of in 
successful bee-keeping. 

Who shall keep bees? Those only who 
have a taste for the business, and 
sufficient industry and energy to make 
an application of the requisite knowl- 
edge just at the right time. 


— 


Bees and Honey at Nebraska Fair.— 
Mr. G. M. Hawley gives the following 
notice in the Nebraska Farmer : 


The State Board of Agriculture has 
given us very liberal premiums on bees 
and honey, in fact they gave us all we 
asked for. Now it should be the duty 
of every bee-keeper to assist in making 
a display that shall be a credit to the 
State, and also to show the State Board 
that their liberty is appreciated. Bee- 
keeping is a new industry in this State 
and one that is designed in a short 
time to play an important part in its 
rural economy, and behooves us now 
to see to it that it is properly repre- 
sented. Wherever bees have been 
tried they have been so successful as 
to create a demand in that locality for 
them. 

Let each read the premiums offered 
and then strive to makea display. In 
the premium list, where it reads ‘“ 10 
weeks,” it should read ‘2 weeks.” 
Also‘‘comb foundation. partly grown.” 
should read “‘ partly drawn. 








English Law Regarding Bees.—The 
law with regard to bees is rather pecu- 
liar, says the London Law Times: 

A dispute as to the ownership of a 
swarm came recently before Mr. W. 
F. Woodthorpe, the judge of the Bel- 
per County Court, and it was conten- 
ded that being fere nature, there could 
be no property in them, and that, there- 
fore, the plaintiff, from whose land 
they had strayed to that of the defend- 
ant, could not demand their return or 
damages for theirloss. It was proved, 
however, that the plaintiff had followed 
the swarm on their departure from his 
own land, and had not lost sight of 
them until he saw them alight in the 
defendant’s garden. On the strength 
of the following passage from Black- 
stone (vol. IL., p. 392)—* Bees are fere 
nature ; but when hived and reclaimed, 
aman may have a qualified property 
in them by the law of nature as weil 
as by the civillaw. Occupation—that 
is, hiving or including them—gives 
the property in bees, for, though a 
swarm lights upon my tree, I have no 
more property in them, till I have 
hived them, hen [have in birds which 
make their nest thereon; and, there- 
fore, if another hives them, he shall 
be their proprietor ; butaswarm which 
flies from and out of my hiveare mine 
as long as I can keep them in sight, 
and have power to pursue them, and 
in these circumstances no one is enti- 
tled to take them”—judgment was en- 
tered in favor of the plaintiff for the 
amountclaimed as the value of his 
truant bees. 





> The Rural Canadian is the name 
of a new monthly farm paper, pub- 
lished at Toronto, Ont. The first 
number is on our desk, and presents a 
neat appearance. The great variety 
of useful and practical articles pre- 
sented in the initial number bespeak 
for ita large subscription list. It is 
edited by the Rev. W. F. Clarke, 
whom our readers are well aware is a 
terse and vigorous writer. It con- 
tains 16 pages of the size of the BEE 
JOURNAL, and is published at $1.00 a 
year. We wish the Rural Canadian 
much success. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Reproduction in the Honey Bee. 


G. L. TINKER, M. D. 


After so many eminent investiga- 
tors have stated that the drone pro- 
geny of a queen mating with a drone 
of another race, is not affected by 
the cross, it would not seem to be of 
much use for any one to dissent from 
their views. Yet it is manifest that 
they have overlooked some very im- 
ortant facts, which, if they were 

nown, would necessitate a revision 
of the Dzierzon theory. I say mani- 
fest, since the theory does not hold 
true in practice, without which, its 
correctness can only be assumed. 

To be true, the drone progeny of 
sister queens, bred from a pure blooded 
mother, should show some degree of 
similarity in their marking, though 
one of them should have mated with 
a drone of another race, and produce 
hybrid workers. But we do not find 
it. In the one case the drones are 
imperfectly colored and inferior in 
yf respects. In the other, there 
will be found great uniformity with 
the drone progeny of other sister 
queens that have purely mated. 

The above facts have been observed 
many times, and always with like re- 
sult. An Italian queen mating with 
a black drone, invariably begets a 
mixed drone progeny, many being 
well marked blacks, others being illy 
colored, with none so finely marked as 
those begotten of sister queens purely 
mated. 

Further differences may be noted 
in the growth of the hairs at the ex- 
tremity, and beneath the abdomen. 
On the pure Italian drone these hairs 
are short and thinly set upon these 
parts. In the pure black drone they 
are comparatively longer, straight, 
and thickly set, so as to be readily 
noticeable. In the drone offspring of 
Italian queens crossed with black 
drones, these markings resemble those 
of the purely black drone very much. 
So much sv, indeed, that I have a set- 
tled conviction that there is black 
blood in such drones, notwithstanding 
the Dzierzon theory to the contrary. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that 
every egg deposited by a fertilized 
queen is impregnated in some way b 
the spermatozua of the drone with 
which she mated ; and if it chance to 
be a drone of another race, the entire 
progeny will be hybrid. 

The principle ot generation by which 
male and female elements are formed 
in the animal creation, has never been 
explained or understood. Like the 
principle of life, it appears to involve 
problems that are no nearer a solution 
to-day than they were agesago. And 
until some of these principles are 
solved, we shall not be able to explain 
the modus operandi of reproduction 
in the honey bee. 

Meantime, if any theory be ad- 
vanced that does not comport with 
well known facts, it may as well be 
abandoned. 

The Dzierzon theory contemplates 
that the drones begotten of queens 
impurely mated are unaffected by 
such cross ; but the standard for com- 
parison must be the drones of pure 
queens of the same race. If the drones 
of impurely mated queens do notcome 
= uniformly to this standard, it is 
plain that there is something wrong 
with the theory, that no amount of 
philosophizing can ever establish. 

So too with the theory that queens 
are impregnated with royal jelly 
(drone’s semen), while in the larval 
state, enabling them to deposit eggs 
that will produce variable drones. 

Many examinations have been made, 
but no drone’s semen or spermatozoa 
have ever been found in royal jelly, 
and without this can be done by a 
pane gy microscopist, the theory 
must be held not only untenable, but 











highly improbable ; for semen without 
the sign of a single spermzoon, would 
be about as worthless as the irrepres- 
sible theorist without brains. 

A very probable theory of the union 
of sexual elements is, that immediately 


after fertilization, the ovaries of the | it 


queen are not only influenced and be- 
gin to develop eggs rapidly, but that 
there is also a primary fertilization, 
that affects in q general way, every 
embryo egg in the ovaries ; and a sec- 
ondary fertilization of the eggs in 
passing by the spermatheca by vol- 
untary act of the queen when it is de- 
sired to deposit eggs in worker cells, 
and permitting the eggs to be deposi- 
ted in drone cells, to pass by unaf- 
fected. 

It is certain, at all events, that a 
general fertilization of the ovaries is 
not less yy in the fully developed 
queen than in the larval state. It 
has not yet been shown that the 
drones of virgin queens possess full 
virile powers. ae have endeavored 
to get queens fertilized early in the 
spring by such drones, but have failed. 
In an experiment of this kind 2 years 
since, I wintered a virgin queen, and 
had a fine lot of early drones. The 
one queen reared to supersede her 
flew out many times every clear day 
for 10 days without success, until some 
drones appeared from another hive, 
when she became fertilized at once. 
Hence, it is pretty certain that the 
Dzierzon theory is wanting on this 
point also, viz: that the drones of vir- 
giu queens are not possessed of virility. 

As to the transmission of certain 
—— of the queen and drones, I 
think that the rules applicable to the 
animal creation generally will hold 
good in the honey bee. 

1. The female transmitts the de- 
gree of fecundity, and determines the 
size and the form of the female off- 


—_—< ’ : 

2. The male transmits the dispo- 
sition and the energy to the female, 
and determines the size and the form 
of the male offspring. 

It happens, however, from causes 
not yet understood, that some marked 
exceptions to these rules occur, yet 
the rules may be depended upon in 4 
cases out of 5 applied generally. 

It has been further observed that 
the drone influences the coloring of 
the worker offspring in a marked de- 
gree, and so far as I have been able to 
judge, that of the drone offspring also. 

Thus it will be seen that I have 
given to the drone greater importance 
in the breeding of a superior race of 
bees, than has been generally acknowl- 


‘edged heretofore, and I feel certain 


that what I have seen, others have 

seen, and will be able to confirm what 

must be a very common observation. 
New Philadelphia, O. 


——_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering Bees in Texas. 











WM. R. HOWARD. 





At the close of the honey season we 
should examine our bees, and put 
them in condition tor winter. To do 
this, we myst first understand what 
are the requisites, and secondly, how 
to secure conditions to fulfill these 
requirements. 

lenty of pure honey, the natural 
food, pure air, the natural element, 
and a full coleny in a normal condi- 
tion, with a prolific queen, are the 
principal elements of successful win- 
tering bees. 

Every full colony should have 25 or 
30 Ibs. of good honey to go through 
the winter safely, and should be given 
just what room they will occupy and 
no more. If they do not fill the hive, 
a division board should be used to con- 
tract the hive to the proper size, to 
accommodate our wants. Our honey 
season generally closes with the ad- 
vent of the first ‘“‘norther,” as they 
are popularly called, but we often have 
many warm days after this, when bees 
can fly. If our bees have not honey 
enough to winter on in the hive at this 
time, and we have no sealed honey in 
frames in the store-room, we must re- 
sort to feeding; this we do inside of 





the hive on top of the frames with 
pure extracted honey. We have tried 
a syrup made from coffee A sugar, but 
not sufficiently to justify us in coming 
to a correct conclusion. Perhaps it 
might do, but we cannot recommend 
it. If pure honey is to be fed, they 
should be fed all they need to carry 
them through the winter safely, as 
fast as they can store it away in the 
combs. Our hives should be protec- 
ted if possible from the severe north- 
west winds; orchard trees, close fen- 
ces, sheds, or boards laid against the 
hives, will answer the purpose of wind- 
breaks. 

Our hives should be water-proof en- 
tirely. Ventilation is unimportant— 
only the hive should be kept as dry 
inside as possible. Our temperature 
never runs low enough to make ice in 
the hive from the condensed moisture 
within the hive. 

Our bees wintered last winter, some 
with the boxes, upper chamber, etc., 
on, and others were covered as * tight 
as a jug,” using close top frames with 
morticed entrances to arose chamber; 
the bees glued the top bars together 
in one solid plank so to speak (we use 
thin wooden blocks to cover the mor- 
ticed entrances, which the bees glued 
fast to the frame as soon as placed in 
the hive). We may see, by going 
among the old box-hive men, bees 
winter well in every sort of hive, some 
with the top only laid upon the box, 
and not nailed ; others with a crack in 
the side from top to bottom an inch 
wide extending across the top, free to 
rain or snow or other imclemences ; 
and others under some shed with the 
top entirely off, and perhaps a foot or 
more from the ground, both ends open; 
while others are out in some thicket 
or briar patch in some old box of about 
4000 cubic inches, and so little atten- 
tion has been given it, that the box is 
entirely rotten, only held together by 
the ** cross sticks,” and bees working 
out at every angle from it, ‘‘ mother 
earth ” having claimed 2 inches of the 
bottom of the gum, and yet these bees 
have occupied this position for 6 or 7 
years without loss in wintering. 


Bees are wintered in every conceiv- 
able condition in this climate, except 
without plenty of honey, geben | be- 
yond a doubt of the most skeptical, 
that ventilation in this climate, is un- 
important to winter bees successfully. 


If we have a few weak colonies when 
winter a. they should be 
united with other weak colonies, or, if 
we wish to preserve the queens, con- 
tract the hives to a suitable size, and, 
with plenty of honey, they will go 
through the winter safely. 

It will be seen from the above and 
foregoing, that bees winter here al- 
most without any attention, if they 
have plenty of pure honey; and right 
here we might add, that if our bees 
are put away with plenty of honey, 
and in comfortabie hives, that all they 
need is a *‘ severe letting alone” until 
the approach of the next honey sea- 
son, unless we are satisfied that they 
are starving, when they should be fed 
pure honey on top of the frames with 
as little disturbance as possible. 

Kingston, Texas. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Spruce Honey Kegs. 





JAMES HEDDON. 

A majority of the years of my honey 
producing have been devoted to the 
production of extracted honey. I pre- 
sume I have marketed more than 
150 000 pounds. I haveused dozens of 
different kinds and sizes of packages, 
from a 1 pound glass tumbler to a 1,000 
pound cask. I have used mainly an 
oak 32 gallon barrel for selling in bulk, 
but that carries with it the same ob- 
jection that larger boxes of comb 

oney do, viz.: Too large tosuit many 
customers, or to carry safely and han- 
dle easily, and to pile up economically 
in our rooms. 

The 50 and 100 pound cheap spruce 
kegs just satisfy a long-felt want. 
They need aslight soaking with clean 





water, then drive and tack the hoops, 





and they are as tight as adrum. I 
have always had the best success with 
wood hoops; they hold vetter than 
iron ones. These kegs are a blessed 
addition to our su ny department, for 
which Mr. Alfre . Newman is en- 
titled to our thanks. With spruce 
kegs and spruce sections, do you not 
think weare becoming quite “spruce?” 
Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 15. 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Arrival of the Prize Queens. 


E. L. BRIGGS. 








No one but a bee-man can under- 
stand the pleasing excitement of ex- 
pecting, receiving, and disposing of 
a half dozen rival queens, as contest- 
ants for the highest honors, known 
to the royal sisterhood, of beauty, 
strength, gentleness of demeanor, and 
numerical increase and prosperity of 
subjects, over which she reigns a 

ueen. 

Shortly after my 
forth to the public, 
cepted the following queen breeders 
as contestants for the $10.00 prize : 

J. Osborn & Bros., of Le Claire, 
Iowa. 

William Lossing, Hokah, Houston 


Co., Minn. 

Charles H. Lake, 93 W. Pratt St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. I. P. Wilson, Burlington, Iowa. 

M. H. Snyder, of Elmwood, III. 

Wm. P. Henderson,of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

As an alternate, I also accepted, J. 
M. C. Taylor, of Louistown, Md.. in 
case any one of the others failed to ar- 
rive. 

Of course it became my daily busi- 
ness to haunt the Post and Express 
offices, and no ten virgins ever looked 
for the coming of the bridegroom with 
more solicitude, than I looked for the 
coming of the queens, upon every 
train. After what seemed weeks of 
waiting, the express messenger put 
into my hands a 1-framed nucleus ob- 
serving hive, from Dr. Wilson, of 
Burlington, Iowa, containing a full- 
sized Langstroth frame, with a queen, 
and her attendant escort of workers. 
I,;took her to the parlor table, and, in 
the presence of my wife and family, 
she was unveiled to our admiring 
= by lamplight. The next or the 

ees were set at liberty, and have 
been prosecuting their work with un- 
tiring zeal ever since. The queen 
herself was duly installed asthe regal 
mistress of my colony No. 20, which 
has been filled with brood, now 
about ready to issue from their cells. 
A young queen, a complete duplicate 
of her mother, now reigns over the 
nucleus, which will tetl the judges of 
the queen-breeding qualities of the 
mother. 

Next came a small red-painted nu- 
cleus hive, containing 3 frames, and 
about a pint of bees as attendants of 
their queen mother, from Mr. Lossing, 
of Minnesota. She remains with her 
right-royal looking children. the nu- 
cleus having been enlarged from time 
to time, till it is now almost large 
enough to winter in. A royal prin- 
cess has been reared from her brood 
also, that, in appearance, is fully up 
to the standard, and exactly like her 
mother. 

Then came the queen of the south, 
from Mr. Wm. P. Henderson, of Ten- 
nessee, contained in a queen-cage 
with from 25 to 50 workers as attend- 
ants. I dare not, of course, speak of 
these queens in comparison with e: ch 
other, until after the judges decide 
upon their relative merits ; but, if all 
the daughters of Tennessee areas fair 
and gentle in appearance, and as regal 
in bearing as this beautiful queen, 
then the men of Tennessee are to be 
envied. This queen, after a day’s pro- 
bation, was installed as ruler of colony 
No. 16, where she still presides right 


ro 4 
On he 27th, a nucleus hive contain- 
ing another trancendantally beautiful 
ueen and her escort, arrived from R. 
. Osborn & Bro., of Le Claire, Iowa. 
She was without any eo gladly 
welcomed, and installed over colony 


pupeniee went 
received and ac- 
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No. 37, where a young. unfertilized 
queen had been destroyed. When the 
attendant workers began to move on 
to the comb, the tenants of 37 met 
them with a buzz of gladness, and 
stretched out their bills to feed their 
approaching visitors. So the queen 
was permitted to move on in the pro- 
cession ‘00. She was fed and caressed 
from the start. She commenced de- 
positing eggs at once, and her progeny 
will be on time for the coming exhibi- 
tion. 

On the 7th, a nucleus gee 
queen and bees on 3 frames, arrivec 
from M. H. Snyder, of Elmwood, IIl. 
The accompanying bees are exceed- 
ingly large, and seem bent on making 
up for all lost time, by filling their nu- 
cleus with honey. — are a dark 
leather color. The brood of the queen 
is issuing quite rapidly, and of course 
will show her breeding qualities by 
the time the day arrives. The queen 
is very large, brightly colored and 
beautiful, and pays no attention on 
being handled, pursuing her business 
as though the comb remained in the 


ive. 

Take it all in, they are as fine a col- 
lection of queens as [ever saw; one, 
of which is at least from an 4% toa ¥ 
larger than any yet having come under 
my observation. What her progeny 
may be, in this respect, time alone 
will determine. 

From some reason or other, the one 
from Baltimore has not arrived yet, 
neither has the alternate from Mr. 
Taylor. Therefore, ifany other queen- 
breeder wishes to compete for the 
prize, aud will forward a nucleus hive 
at hisown risk containing a queen, 
accompanied with a sufficient number 
of bees of her own progeny (and 
none others), I will put her in, 
provided the others do not arrive, and 
either pay for her, or return her in as 
good order as received, at the express 
office, provided the others do come. 
However, if no other comes, one of 
the five will be awarded the $10.00 

rize, in addition to the sale price, and 

shall be abundantly satisfied with 
the result of the enterprise. 

Wilton Junction, Lowa. 


te ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Wintering of Bees. 





E. ROOD. 





Were I younger, I would try a very 
simple experiment in wintering, to 
wit: As soon as the first killin Frost 
I would extract all the honey, then se- 
lect sufficient combs to contain syrup 
made of pure cane sugar and water 
(say 2.]bs. of sugar and 17 ounces of 
water), simmer them together for a 
few moments, skim, and feed 25 lbs. 
to each colony, by some of the vari- 
ety of feeders, into combs having no 
pollen. This should surely be done in 
season for the bees to cap it over. 
Thus the experiment covers two 
points : 

Bacteria (or pence honey in some 
other way), and the evil effects of pol- 
len if any; rye meal may, and should 
be substituted for it in the spring. 
This done, all causes for dysentery 
seem to be guarded against, except 
one: Epizootic, or local atmospheric 
influence, like Asiatic cholera with the 
human race, or epizooty with horses. 


By the above experiment, the three 
pounds of extracted honey will bring 
as mnuch as the sugar will cost, and 
more. 

I know of no one that has said that 
bees will winter on candy. Mr. 
Langstroth has not; but they will do 
well on it when they can fly often. 1 
tried a good colony 2 years since, by 
placing only empty combs in the hive, 
on Nov. 1, and gave the bees pure 
cane sugar candy on the frames; the 
moisture from their breath softened 
it. While they could fly every day 
they did well, and they seemed to pre- 
fer the candy. But December was 
cold every day, and they all gorged 
themselves to death within 30 ays. 

Fifteen colonies that were short of 
honey, one spring, after removin 
them from the cellar, 1 fed for 1 mont 





on candy; it carried them through 
nicely ; they did not seem to attempt 
to store liquified candy at all. 

One writer in the BEE JOURNAL, 
says his bees dwindled badly in the 


'cellar in the spring, as I have nota 


article of doubt all have if the cellar 
is warm. The living drag out the 
dead, tumble them to the floor to- 
gether, and how does the living one 
find its way to her hive again? Mr. 
Kelley, of Wayne, Mich., devised a 
perfect remedy by tacking to the bot- 
tom board asmall box, sosmooth inside 
that a bee cannot carry her dead sister 
up; and they will tumble into the box ; 
she will drag the dead one around, 
when it finds that it cannot succeed in 
carrying it up the side of the smooth 
box, it will abandon the attempt, and 
of course seek her home and find it. 

Wayne, Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Parthenogenesis Again. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 











I have been nt ge asked, and 
even urged to reply to the article by 
Mr. C. J. Robinson, in AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for Aug. 24th, on par- 
thenogenesis. My time has been so 
occupied that I have not been able to 
get a moment for this purpose till 
now; and even now, I must be very 
brief, which I can the better afford to 
be. because of the able and excellent 
article from Wm. R. Howard, M. D., 
(AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL vol. 17, p. 
290), just at hand. 

First let me say. that in stating that 
all intelligent _—— accepted par- 
thenogenesis, I by no means meant to 
be discourteons, or harsh, truth is too 
glorious a thing to wrangle about; 
life is too short, too full of golden op- 
portunity for good work, to admit of 
any time for harsh words or unkind 
allusions. The article which I wrote 
was prepared and read before the En- 
tomological section of the American 
Association, for the advancement of 
science one year before it appeared in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, there- 
fore I did not then know of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s views. Major Munn was in 
his dotage when parthenogenesis was 
lirst brought to the attention of scien- 
tists, and died some years ago, (I 
think now that without doubt, heis a 
believer in agamic reproduction). Yet 
even if a few do fail to accept the 
theory, these exceptions but prove the 
rule, and we might still say that par- 


>| thenogenesis is accepted by all intelli- 


gent —. 

Mr. Robinson asks for proofs ; I will 
give them: 

Ist. As well shown by Dr. Howard, 
this phenomenon is not confined to 
bees, or even to insects. If Mr. Rob- 
inson will isolate plant lice just as 
they come from the parent louse (they 
are brought forth alive, being ovo vi- 
viparous) or he may carefully dissect 
the parent and take out the young lice, 
he will find that each one will produce 
lice when full grown, though it has 
never seer another louse male or fe- 
male, since its birth. Von Siebold 
has fully shown that many if not all, 
aculeate Hymenoptera, such as bees 
and wasps, males are the result of 
agamic reproduction. This then in 
case of bees is not exceptional, but an 
illustration of a law wide extended 
among the lower animals. 

2d. Isolate a queen or prevent her 
from pairing by clipping her wing, 
and she will certainly lay none but 
drone eggs. Examine with the mi- 
croscope and we find no sperm cells in 
her spermatheea or oviducts. In all 
drone-laying queens the spermathec 
is likewise depleted. The same is 
true of fertile workers. This of itself 
is a demonstration of the truth that 
drones result from parthenogenesis. 

3d. The eggs in queen and worker 
cells contain the spermatozoa or male 
elements, while none exist in the eggs 
which are to develope into drones. 
Von Siebold and our own Dr. Leidy 
demonstrated this. years ago, while 














many other microscopists have veri- 
aod o since. This too demonstrates 
elaw. . 





Would such an expert scientist and 
able apiarist as the late Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, who at first stoutly resisted 
this view, in opposition to Dzierzon, 
have upon thorough research, such 
research too as the Germans make, 
keen, close, untiring, have accepted 
this law, only as the loved truth and 
found it here ? 

Mr. Robinson in his article in the 
BEE JOURNAL, Vol. 17 page 89, carries 
the idea that some think that queens 
are the result of parthenogenesis. 
The — can only come from og s 
which have received the sperm cells, 
and after the eggs hatch the food 
must be richer (a fact of which I am 
persuaded), and more abundant: He 
says Dzierzon ‘‘ jumped at his theory.” 
I do not so understand the matter. 
Dzierzon pronounced this law not as 
an hypothesis, but as a truth demon- 
strated by practical observation, and 
sustained by two of the most able 
scientists of the world—Von Siebold 
and Leuckart. 

The theory of Mr. Kirby, as given 
by Mx. Robinson, it seems to me is 
entirely untenable. 

Ist. It has no parallel, so far as I 
know. Elsewhere in the animal king- 
dom, sperm cells are always the pro- 
duct of male organs, and can only be 
effective when they come in contact, 
in a fresh state with fresh eggs. 

2d. I have repeatedly examined 
royal jelly with a high-power micro- 
scope, and could not have failed to 
notice the sperm cells if they were 
there. There were none. That the 
semen could be deposited and used at 
pleasure by the workers is impossible. 


It is well known that sperm cells are | 


only vital when comparatively fresh. 

lt occurs to me that Mr. Robinson 
can test this matter easily for himself. 
Early next spring let him take frames 
of empty comb one of which shall be 
placed in a hive with a queen—no 
drones of course—just long enough to 
secure some eggs; with these let him 
make a nucleus. He may feed sugar 
for food—the bees will gather pollen 
enough for the few larve, and I will 
warrant him a queen. Yet, on his 
theory, where are the sperm cells. I 
will tell him: They were incorpo- 
rated in the egg as it passed the sper- 
matheca of the queen. 

In answer to Mr. Robinson’s last 
question, I would say that had he 
reared as many insects as I have, and 
noted the wondrous effect on the 
imago of partial starvation of the 
larve, after a reduction in size of at 
least one-half, with parts illy devel- 
oped, aud then remember as Darwin 
has so graphically shown, that in all 
animals the reproductive organs are, 
of all the tissues, the most sensitive, 
we may easily believe that more 
or less food, of richer or less rich 
quality, might readily accelerate or 
retard the development of the ovaries 
of worker larve. I find that these 
rudimentary organs do vary in dif- 
ferent workers. 

I have shown that Syrian bees have 
afforded a proof of parthenogenesis. 
The points will be given in a paper to 
be read at the National Convention. 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 18, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Degeneration of Bees. 


GREINER BROS. 





In order that we may have the 
above subject a little more investiga- 
ted, we wish to ask Mr. S. S. Butler 
his opinion on one or two questions. 

From the related instance of the 
8 weather-beaten pine boxes, Mr. B. 
draws the conclusion that that kind 
of bee-habitation, being let alone, is 
better adapted for successful bee- 
neoes than the movable frame hive 
with its various manipulations. He 
says, ‘I claim that his- bees had not 
lost any of their natural vigor or tough- 
ness, had not degenerated by either 


rearing forced queens himself, or be- 

near enough to one who has,” etc. 
Ve refer the gentleman to the sta- 
tistical table on page 228 of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL, and ask the 
Why is it then, that the 


in 


question : 











box hive has suffered a loss last win- 
ter of 89 per cent., whilst the Lang- 
stroth hive, which is used, perhaps, as 
much as any other hive for artificial 
swarming, and forced queen-rearing, 
has suffered the least, only 43 per 
cent. 

For the last 6 years we have made 
bee-keeping our exclusive business, 
and within a radius of 15 or 20 miles, 
we are the only ones that have prac- 
ticed artificial swarming and forced 
oe . Why is it now, that 
that our loss last winter was less than 
one-half of our bees, being 75, of 160 
colonies, while our neighbors, as far 
as we could learn, have lost from 75 to 
100 per cent., box hives not excepted. 

There seems to be a little misunder- 
standing in the term, ‘‘ forced queen 
rearing.” We have no doubt that 
queen-rearing, if practiced as de- 
scribed by Mr. Butler, would result in 
degneration. He says, ** The queen- 
less part rears one from larva, from 1 
to 3 days old, making a queen not up 
to the standard of one reared by nat- 
ural swarming.” This may be true, 
but the queenless part should be sup- 
plied with a laying queen when the 
division is made, or else the main ob- 
ject of artificial swarming is missed. 

The queen should not be reared 
from a larva 3 days old, nor by a divi- 
ded swarm, but should be reared from 
the egg of a selected mother, and by 
the best colony in the apiary. Queens 
reared in this way have answered our 
purpose first rate; some bee-keepers 
may prefer those reared by the swarm- 
ing impulse, but when we compare 
our last winter's loss with the loss of 
apiaries where the latter plan has 
been practiced ; when we observe that 
our best colony has given us the enor- 
mous yield of nearly 400 lbs. of comb 
honey in 2 Ib. sections, and that the 
average yield of one of our branch 
apiaries is 135 lbs. per colony, we can 
well afford to rear our queens by the 
forced system, and recommend it as 
safe and harmless. 

Naples, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 





L. J. DIEHL. 





Mr. H. Rickey, asks in reference to 
my article on page 268 of the BEE 
JOURNAL, of Aug. 24, ‘* Does Mr. 
Diehl leave the hole near the entrance 
open all winter, or what is it for? 
Does he contract the entrance ?” 

In reply, I will say that I leave the 
auger hole open, and I have found that 
it answers two purposes: First, there 
is circulation of air enough to keep 
the hive pure and sweet, and yet not 
enough to cause a draft in the hive, 
and cause over consumption of honey. 

I advised that all colonies should 
face the south; this is very essential 
safe wintering with my method. All 
combs should run from front to rear, 
then if the hive faces the south, and 
is not shaded too much, the mornin 
sun in winter will strike the hive an 
the combs, and will conduct the heat 
to the bees. The hole in front will 
come opposite the cluster of bees, and 
they will take advantage of a few 
hours’ sunshine to void the feces when 
the lower entrance is frozen up, and 
otherwise closed. 

I contract the entrance to about 
144x4 of an inch, thus preventing a 
draft. The auger hole being 444 inches 
from the top of the hive, there is no 
upward ventilation. 

In this way I have wintered with 
success for the last 6 or 7 successive 
winters. In this county there was 
scarcely any bees that lived through 
the winter, with the exception of 
mine, and my loss was 6 out of 80 col- 
onies. My bees have increased to 135, 
mostly ~ 4 natural swarming, and they 
are in splendid condition for winter. 
I have taken 2,500 lbs. of honey, 
mostly in 2 lb. sections, and have 
reared 125 queens. This has been a 
good season for bees, but I have been 
so busy in the store that I could not 

ive them the attention they should 


ave. 
Butler, Ind, 
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Bees and Honey. 





By particular request, the editor of 
the BEE JOURNAL gave a lecture at 
the Court House, in St. Joseph, Mo., 
under the auspices of the St Joseph 
Exposition, on the above subject, on 
Thursday, Sept. 8,1881. The St. Joseph: 
Herald gives the following report 
of the lecture : 


Mr. Thos. G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, of Chicago, 
delivered a very a lecture to 
an appreciative audience, last night, 
at the Court House. Mr. Newman is 
a very pleasing speaker, and when 
talking about bees, he is at his best. 
There was present at the lecture a 
number of prominent gentlemen of 
the city, Mayor Piner presiding over 
the meeting, and introducing the 
speaker. We give the following syn- 
opsis of Mr. Newman’s lecture : 

Mr. Newman said that the magni- 
tude of the industry of ‘‘ bees and 
honey ” could be estimated by the fact 
that there were in North America 
300.000 persons who keep bees, and if 
these apiaries average but 10 colonies 
each, the number of colonies reaches 
3,000,000, and if these produce but 
the very small average of 25 pounds of 
honey per colony, then the product is 
75,000,000 of pounds of honey, worth 
10,000,000 of dollars; and if each eol- 
ony of bees yields but 1 pound of bees- 
wax yearly, then the wax product at 
20 ets. per lb. is worth $600,000. 

The lecturer then reviewed at length 
the rise and progress of apiculture 
from ancient Bible times to the pres- 
ent, showing the several ** progressive 
steps ’ in the science, and illustrated 
his lecture by a full description of the 
most useful implements of modern 
bee-keeping, many of which he exhib- 
ited to the audience and explained 
their uses. 

He detailed the efforts put forth to 
obtain superior races of bees, and was 
very emphatic in his assertions that 
the credit belonged to America for ob- 
taining, by careful selection and im- 
provements, the best strains of Ital- 
lan bees in the world, saying that he 
had taken some of these superior bees 
from his apiary in Chicago to the most 
prominent European countries, inclu- 
ding Italy (the home of the Italian 
bee), and that these bees were univer- 
sally praised for their singular beauty, 
size, docility, ete., and that since he 
returned to America the Italian bee 

yaper, L’ Apicoltore,published at Milan, 
taly, hasthussaid: ‘‘ The American 
bred Italian bees exhibited to us by 
Signor T. G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, on his re- 
cent visit to Italy, were the pretiest 
bees we ever saw.” 

He said that five points were es- 
sential to entitle bees to the admira- 
tion of bee-keepers, viz: They must 
be prolific, industrious, docile, hardy 
ped beautiful in appearance. The 
queen must be able to keep the hive 
full of bees to gather the honey har- 
vest when it comes (and it is quite of- 
ten of short duration); the bees must 
be industrious, to let nothing escape 
their vigorous search while gathering 
the sweet nectar; they must be docile 
to allow the apiarist to manipulate 
them with ease and pleasure; they 
must be strong and hardy to withstand 
the rapid changes in climate ; and they 
must be of singular beauty to attract 
the admiration of the fancier of fine 
stock. He said his ideal bee would be 
present at the very moment when the 
slumbering flower awoke to conscious- 
ness, and unfolded its buds to take in 
the first rays of the morning sun, and 
will dip into that tiny fountain which 
distils the honey drop by drop, and 
bear away its sweet nectar to its waxen 
cells of beautiful comb. 

He said that while he did not know 


all of the special features of ‘‘ the 
coming bee,” he was certain that it 
would gather the most honey, be the 
most docile, hardy and industrious, 
and that its name will be “ Apis 
Americana.” 

From the fact that by the advance 
civilization, many of the honey-pro- 
ducing trees, plants and shrubs were 
disappearing ; the lecturer argued at 
some length the necessity of planting 
for the honey bees just as much as for 
any farm stock—in order to secure a 
— of bloom from spring to 
all. 

The speaker said that notwithstand- 
ing the many improvements that had 
been made in apiculture, it was but 
yet in its infancy—that the flora now 
going to waste in America could, if 
properly gathered by bees, produce a 
"a of 200,000,000 of dollars annu- 
ally. 

The lecturer then entered into de- 
tail about the wonders of the bee hive 
and its industrious little insects. He 
described the development of the 
queen, drones and workers, and gave 
the audience an insight into the won- 
derful enonomy of the hive. He said 
he had seen the seven wonders of the 
world, but the wondrous little bee, 
with its architectural skill, govern- 
mental wisdom, untiring activity, and 
marvelous transformations, was really 
the Aaron’s rod that .swallowed up 
all the other wonders—many of which 
he detailed at considerable length. 

Some were fearful of an over-pro- 
duction of honey, but the speaker said 
that there was already a demand far 
in excess of the supply. Just before 
leaving Chicago to cume to St. Joseph 
to deliver this lecture, he had received 
a letter from England asking him to 
send 250 tons of comb — 4 and the 
purchaser stood ready with cash in 
hand to take it at three times the price 
it would bring in America. The rea- 
son for this foreign demand was ob- 
vious. Europeans had neither the 
honey-producing flowers, favorable 
seasons, nor the improved appliances 
to gather the honey at home, and 
hence must depend on America to 
supply them. 

Mr. Newman closed his lecture, 
which had been interrupted by fre- 
quent and prolonged app ause, by say- 
ing that he had read with much pleas- 
ure the article in the St. Joseph Her- 
ald of last Sunday, entitled,‘ bees and 
Honey,” and was amused at the sa- 
gacity of the reporter as well as the 
philosophy of Mr. A. M. Saxton, one 
of the prominentcitizens of St. Joseph, 
who had been interviewed. Mr. Sax- 
ton was right in saying that the in- 
habitants of St. Joseph and its vicin- 
ity should be benefited by the display 
of honey and bees at the Exposition, 
and the speaker said he was glad to 
see that Mr. Saxton had offered spe- 
cial ge my of $40 for honey exhibi- 
ted by ladies. Many ladies were al- 
ready engaged in the industry, and 
were among the most successful, na- 
ture having endowed them with finer 
feelings, and as closea scrutiny and 
activity as it had man. The speaker 
said that to the untiring energy of Mr. 
R. S. Musser, the credit was due for 
making the bee and honey show so 
much of a success. It had really been 
one of the chief attractions of the Ex- 
position, many having come from 50 
to 100 miles to see italcne. He most 
emphatically endorsed the following 
sentiment, quoted by Mr. Saxton: 

“ Work for some good, be it ever so slowly, 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly, 
Labor!—all labor is noble and holy. 

Success in any industry depended 
upon information, study, activity, 
adaptation and skill, and anyone who 
possessed these essential qualities, and 
was willing to learn, could make a 
success of venga: y= Those who 
would not study and learn from the 
experience of others how to care for 
bees, should keep out of the business 
entirely. 

In conclusion, the speaker detailed 
some of the principal qualities of 
honey, both as food and medicine, and 
and then took his seat amid much ap- 


plause. 
A vote of thanks was unanimously 





what may be the color, markings or 


Chicago, for his lecture. Mr. New- 
man is not only the editor and pub- 
lisher of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
(the first weekly bee paper in the 
world), but is the author and publisher 
of several works on the subject of sci- 
— bee-keeping and honey produc- 
ion. 





Bee and Honey Show at Manchester, 
England.—The London Horticultural 
Journal gives the following account of 
this show: 


The Committee of Management ar- 
ranged to have no competition in the 
bee tent, and requested Mr. Petti- 
grew, of Bowdon, to provide an at- 
tractive and interesting display of 
bees and honey from his own garden. 
He consented to do so, believing that 
an exhibition of this kind would eo 
far to popularize bee-keeping. r. 
Pettigrew resolyed to make this show 
a novel one, by introducing a new 
form of observatory hives, and to ex- 
hibit legends on black boards done in 
honey comb by bees, and sets of icicles 
of honeycomb under glass shades. The 
state of his health prevented him 
from doing all he intended and desired 
to do. The icicles were not done. 
However, the exhibition was evidently 
a great success. The honey tent 
was crowded with visitors every day, 
and no one could enter it without 
hearing expressions of wonder and 
gratification from all classes of visi- 
tors. The observatory hives, 4in num- 
ber, were of cheap and simple con- 
struction, with bees and glass on one 
side only of each super. The queen of 
each super had a white woolly cotton 
thread tied round her waist, which 
enabled the spectators to see her at a 
glance, and watch her movements as 
she wandered amongst the commun- 
ity. But the most conspicuous and 
novel exhibits of the bee tent were 
two black boards 6 feet 4 inches long, 
and 2 feet broad, with two legends on 
them done in honeycomb—viz: ‘* God 
Save the Queen,” and ‘ Industrial 
Exhibition.” The letters being 5 
inches long or thereabouts were easily 
read, and seemed to delight all classes 
of visitors. Both boards were labelled 
‘Our First Efforts in A BC.” Honey 
of different kinds and of the highest 
quality in glass dishes were on the 
tables, beside bone spoons, for visi- 
tors to taste ; and honey in glass bot- 
tles—4 lbs in each—was there for sale. 
The deman@ for run honey was extra- 
ordinary, and all was speedily sold at 
1s. 4d. per lb. (about 30 cts). Three 
bottles of crude honey were on the 
tables for the purpose of showing, in 
the exhibitor’s opinion, that honey 
proper and fit for use on the breakfast 
table is not found in field or forest. 
but is made by bees at home from the 
crude materials found in flowers. 





@ The time selected by the Execu; 
tive Committee for holding the Na- 
tional Convention, at Lexington, Ky., 
is October 5,6 and 7, 1881. All bee- 
beepers are invited to attend and take 
part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. As Lexington is a central 
point, the Executive Committee hope 
to have a large attendance from the 
North, South, East and West, and 
from Canada, and that the 12th annual 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be the most in- 
teresting meeting that the bee-keepers 
of the United States have ever held. 

N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 


——_—_—_—__.— =< —___ 





Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
—The second annual convention of 
the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will be held in the Exposi- 
tion Building, in Louisville, Ky., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 12 
and 13, 1881. 

A fine display of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies, honey, etc., is expected, and 
some of the most prominent bee-kee 
ers in America, who will bein attend- 
ance at the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, at Lexington, Oct. 5,6 





given to the Hon. T. G. Newman, of 


@ The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interestin 
conventions ever held in-the Unite 
States. C. C. MILLER, M.D., Pres. 
C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 


ee 


«@ The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Berlin, Ottawa, Co., Mich., Thursday, 
Oct. 27, 1881, in Huntley’s Hall, at 
10:30 a.m. All interested, are cordi- 


ally invited. 
Wm. M. 8. DopaeE, Sec. 
Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 





an 


@@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hoid its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881. O. R. GOODNO. Sec. 





Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The Eastern 
New York goed Union Asso- 
ciation, will hold their eighth semi- 
annual Convention on Tuesday, —_ 
27, 1881, at 10a. m., at Knowersville, 
N.Y. All bee-keepers are invited to 
attend. W.D. Wrient, Pres. 
N. D. WEst, Sec. 


«> The South Eastern Mich. Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold its 4th 
meeting at the Court House, in Ann 
Arbor, Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1881, at 9 
o’clock a. m.; the week of the County 
Fair. An adjourned meeting may be 
held during the week. All interested 
are invited to attend. By order of the 
Executive Committee. 

N. A. PRUDDEN, Chairman. 








«> The North Eastern Wis. Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold its 
fall meeting at Peewaukee, Wis., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11 and 


12. A full attendance is cordially re- 
quested. Notice of the plauce of 


meeting will be found at the local 
Post Office. 

GEO. CHURCH, Pres., Neenah, Wis. 
FRANCES DUNHAM, Sec.,Depere, Wis. 


South Western Iowa Bee Association. 
—The regular annual meeting of this 
association, will occur at the apiary 
of James T. Fife. in Jasper township, 
near Corning, Iowa, on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Sept. 29. The place of meet- 
ing is such that the topics considered 
will be practically demonstrated. Fol- 
lowing is the programme: Business 
of Society; raising of queens; intro- 
duction of queens ; dividing of bees; 
practical handling of bees. <A full at- 
tendance is desired. 

J.T. Fire, Pres. 

W. J. OLIVER, Sec. 


g@ The Eastern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its fall meet- 
ing in Detroit, Oct. 4, in the Y. M. C. 
A. hall, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

A. B. WEED, Sec. 


-_-——~—e ee 


@ Owing to the fact that the time 
of the regular meeting of the Union 
Bee Association, at Shelbyville, Ky., 
conflicts with the time fixed by the ex- 
ecutive committee, to hold the Na- 
tional at Lexington, the meeting of 
the Union, at Shelbyville, has been 
postponed till the 20th of October. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Sept. 3, 1881. 
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@@ The Rock River Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, will be held at 
Monroe Center, on the third Tuesday 
in October. We hope a good atten- 
dance will be the outcome, and the bee 
interest revived. 

D. A. CIPPERLY, Sec. 


— 








@ T Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee- ers’ Association will hold its 








and 7, are expected to attend. 
are invited. N. P. ALLEN,: Pres. 


next in Platteville, Grant Co.., 
Wie Wow. 8. 1881 


, 1881. 
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Amount of Honey Needed for Winter. 
—I have 6 colonies—3 are Italians and 
8 are hybrids. The Italians done a 
great deal the best. Please answer: 
How many lbs. of honey are plenty 
for a colony to winter on in the cellar, 
and how much on the summer stand ? 

CuHaAs. A. PONTIUS. 

Canton, O., Sept. 8, 1881. 


[For an ordinary winter, in the cel- 
lar, 20 to 25 pounds should be sufficient ; 
on the summer stand, 25 to 30 pounds. 
In either case, 5 pounds more is better. 
—Eb.] 


California Honey Crop.—In the BEE 
JOURNAL of Aug. 24 (just at hand), 
you quote from the San Francisco 
Examiner, the information that south- 
ern California will have an average 
crop of honey this year. This is not 
so; as not one in ten of the bee-men 
will have a pound of surplus. We 
were very fortunate in securing about 
900 Ibs. from 140 colonies, but will 
have to feed this winter. 

HouMEs & Scorr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 30, 1881. 








Maine Items.—Inclosed find speci- 
men of plant which the bees work on 
early and late. It grows in my bee- 
yard with the spider plant and Simp- 
son honey plant. Although in full 
bloom, I have seen no bees on either 
of them, but plenty of hornets on both. 
What is the matter with the highly 
extolled spider and honey plants ? 
There is doubtless honey in them ; I 
have seen the drop of honey in the 
spider plant, and as the wasps are on 
the other, there must be honey in it. 
I would like the name of the seecimen 
Isend. We started a bee-keepers as- 
sociation—the first in Maine—called 
the Northeastern Bee Association. 
The vearly meeting is held the second 
Tuesday in February. We have held 
three quarterly sessions, which were 
vervinteresting. Bees have done well 
here this season. I started work last 
spring with 26 colonies, run them for 
honey all I could, have had 10 natural 
and 4 artificial swarms. My bees are 
mostly blacks—having 3 Cyprian and 
2 Italian queens. I shall have about 
1,000 pounds. LUCIAN FRENCH. 

Sangerville, Maine, Sept. 3, 1881. 


{ Mr. French sends an aster. I sup- 
pose the reason that the bees did not 
visit the figwort and spider plant was 
that they found something they liked 
better. The bees worked well on our 
Rocky Mountain bee plant until fall 
bloom, when they left it altogether.— 
A. J. CooK.] 


Great Trotting Week at Lexington. 
—Believing, as I du, that many bee- 
keepers are interested in the best 
strains of horses, as well as bees, | 
take pleasure in announcing through 
the Bee JOURNAL that the Fall Trot- 
ting Races commence here on Tues- 
day, Oct. 4, and continue four days, so 
that those who attend the North Amer- 
ican Bee-Keepers’ Convention, and 
desire to see the best strains of Ken- 
tucky horses trotting on their ‘‘ native 
heath,” will have an opportunity to do 
so. The prospects for a large and en- 
thusiastic attendance at the National 
Convention are very flattering. The 
following are among the most promi- 
nent from a distance who have signi- 
fied their intention to be present: D. 
A. Jones, of Canada, the ‘* Bee King 
of the Islands,” I might dub him ; Dr. 
J.P. H. Brown and lady, of Augusta, 
Ga., Mrs. Frances Dunham, of Wis- 
consin; C. C. Coffinberry, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati. O.; 
and Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Il. 
should be pleased to hear from others. 


W. WIL 
Vice President for Kentucky. 


Lexington, Ky. 


I)|strong for winter. 





Autumn Honey.—The present ex- 
ceptionally dry season, in strong con- 
trast to the very wet season a year 
ago, shows clearly that a dry season is 
far less detrimental to the apiarist. 
than a wet one. Last year we got 
very little honey, while this year we 
have a large yield of beautiful autumn 
honey. We have increased from 5 to 
12, and shall get from 500 to 600 Ibs. of 
honey. A. J. Cook. 
Lansing, Mich., Sept. 10, 1881. 





Well Sold.—I have just sold a part 
of our crop of honey at 22 cts., put up 
in our patent caps. I have sold tothe 
same party for the last 3 years. 

. E. Moore. 

Byron, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1881. 

[That is a good sale. It is always 
desirable to keep, as well as to get cus- 
tomers. Itissomuch more pleasant 
to deal with those we know and have 
had experience with.—ED.] 





Those Italian Bees in Australia.— 
I have transferred the 2 colonies of 
Italians received from Mr. A. H. New- 
man, of Chicago, on July 2d. I found 
in both hives the combs in the center 
frames had been forced sidewise from 
their original frames, in such a man- 
ner as to lead to the frame adjoining 
being attached to the comb intended 
for its neighbor. I transferred them 
without separation, and without the 
long-coveted satisfaction of the sight 
of an Italian queen. I shalleventually 
separate them, when I can do so with- 
out danger of robbing. The number 
of bees in each colony is small. They 
fly briskly every day, a few returning 
with pollen. It seems to me that the 
damage to the combs must have oc- 
curred on the journey by rail from 
Chicago to San Francisco, when ae 
must have been exposed to more rough 
usage than on the sea voyage. I can- 
not but think that it would have been 
an improvement, if the combs had 
been secured to the frames by wire or 
other fasteners. S. MACDONNELL. 

Sydney, Australia, Aug. 8, 1881. 


[We are informed the weather was 
excessively hot when the bees were 
shipped from Chicago, and presume 
the combs softened before reaching 
San Francisco. Ofcourse the colonies 
were depleted of all the field-workers 
possible before shipping, and if they 
reached their distant destination with 
bees enough to cover three frames 
each, they done remarkably well. As 


they were bringing in pollen on the 8th 


ult. (which is pretty positive proof that 
they have commenced breeding), they 
will now soon breed up. We think 
wooden binders much better for fas- 
tening in combs for shipping than the 
wires, for various reasons.—ED.] 





Drone Eggs from Young Queens.—In 
addition to the editorial reply to Mr. 
A. B. MeLavy, page 292 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for Sept. 14, I would say that 
the young queens often lay drone eggs 
even in worker cells for the first few 
days of theirlaying. They donot have 
ready control of the muscles which 
control the spermatheca, and so the 
required sperm cells are not forced on 
to the eggs. Young birdsand insects 
often have to try awhile before the 
muscles of flight will work, so this 
lack of power in the young queen is 
not anomalous. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich. 





Better than Expected.— When I last 
wrote you (in Ameen), the probabili- 
ties were that I would have to feed 
my bees; but since then the honey 
yield has been better. I will now se- 
cure from my Italians about an aver- 
age of 30 lbs. of comb honey from each 
stand, and will leave the bees very 
My 1 colony of 
black bees finally died. They were 
not worth their trouble. 

Davip HIeBre. 

Avoca, Iowa, Sept. 14, 1881. 











Light Basswood Yield.—I had 45 col- 
onies of bees in the best condition of 
any I ever had during basswood bloom, 
et I only obtained about one barrel of 
asswood honey; it rained continu- 
ously. I have but 1,200 lbs. for the 
season’s work. Jas. E. Capy. 
Medford, Minn., Sept. 8, 1881. 





Another of H. A. Burch’s Customers. 
—I am one of the unfortunate ones in 
the H. A. Burch & Co. swindle. As 
they were highly recommended by Jas. 
Heddon, I me py them to be all 
right, and sent them $5.75 for 6 queens 
on April 25th, queens to be shipped on 
or before June 20th, or the money to 
be returned. I do not receive either 
money or answer to my letters. Would 
it not be best, for all who wish, to join 
in a lawsuit against said firm, get a 
judgment, then keep an officer to 
watch them, and as fast as anything 
shows itself to fasten upon it and sell 
it tosatisfy such judgment? Itstrikes 
me he would rather settle up than have 
a judgment of this sort, with contin- 
gent expenses, over his head. 

JAs. E. CADY. 

Medford, Minn., Sept. 8, 1881. 

[The above letter does serious injus- 
tice to Mr. Heddon, who, as we under- 
stand the matter, never endorsed H. 
A. Burch & Co., nor their method of 
transacting business, but did compli- 
ment them on some bees which he pur- 
chased from them, and gave them per- 
mission to use his name that far only. 
We fail to see any good that can be 
derived from bringing suit and obtain- 
ing judgment, if H. A. Burch & Co. 
have nothing subject to execution, as 
the costs of suit would have to be ad- 
vanced by the creditors, thus ‘“* throw- 
ing good money after the bad.” If, 
instead of being unfortunate, this firm 
have been preparing to defraud their 
customers, then ef course they took 
precautions to secure their property 
against execution, and the fact of their 
referring their victims to Mr. A. I. 
Root for payment would seem to indi- 
cate that Mr. Burch considers it can- 
not be collected from him by any legal 
process.—ED. ] 





Bees Have Done Well.—My bees have 
done very well, considering the season. 
They have not gathered as much 
honey this year as they did last year, 
although those that did not swarm 
did well. There is a general com- 
— of bees not gathering much 
ioney all through this section of coun- 
try. They swarmed too much to lay 
up much honey. Where white clover 
was plenty and close at hand, and 
where bees had proper care, they have 
done very well. THos. LASHBROOK. 

Waverly, Iowa, Sept 12, 1881. 





Bees and Honey in Georgia.—The in- 
terest in bee culture here is not what 
it ought to be, and what it would be 
if intelligently pursued. I have sold 
all my comb honey in 1 lb. packages 
this year. for 20 cts.. and extracted at 
15 cts., and it was spring aay at 
that, which is always dark. The bees 
are now storing honey from cotton 
bloom and goldenrod, which makes 
the finest honey we get. It is this 
honey I expect to exhibit at our State 
fair. I am sowing largely of melilot 
this fall, and I hope to be able to give 
a favorable yee from the experi- 
ment, when it begins to yield honey. 
If we can only get something that will 
be to us what white clover is to the 
northern and western honey producer, 
we should have the best country in 
the world for bees and honey. We 
do not know anything about the prob- 
lem which so vexes the bee-keepers in 
the colder sections—wintering bees. 
I never lost a colony from winter 
trouble in a movable frame hive, as I 
can feed, if necessary, any day of the 
yoer. and I always try to keep in- 

ormed as to the condition of eve 
colony. Your criticism on Mr. Root’s 














pesnentiion to make good losses from 
elinquent advertisers, is to the point. 
Of course publishers are expected to 
exercise proper caution, but there, [ 
think the responsibility ends. I think 
that an honest man would scorn to ae- 
cept from a publisher what another 
owed him. . N. WILDER. 
Forsyth, Ga., Sept. 2, 1881. 





Three Hundred Pounds from One Col- 
ony.—My bees have done well for me 
this season. I shall realize from one 
colony 300 pounds of comb honey, of 
a fine quality. My importing has been 
a very great benefit to me. 

G. H. ADAMs. 

North Nassau, N. Y., Sept. 10,1881. 





The Bee and Hone 
more, Md.—My ‘old reliable” bee 
hive carried off the first premium ; the 
society’s gold medal. y ‘* molded 
foundation,” 1st premium, $3.00; 
Bingham smoker, Ist do; best colony 
of bees (Italians), Ist do.; best collec- 
tion of bees, Ist do.; best crate of 
honey, Ist do.; best 10 lbs. of comb 
honey, Ist do.; best collection of honey, 
Ist do.; best display of honey and bees, 
Ist premium special. A clean victory. 
I turned loose 3 colonies on the 
grounds within 10 feet of horses, and 
in the midst of a crowd of 13,000 per- 
sons, and handled them, removing all 
the combs, showing them the queen, 
and without dress, smoke, or anything 
of any notion to quiet them; nota 
person reported stung. 

Cuas. H. LAKE. 

Baltimore, Md., Sept. 12, 1881. 


Show at Balti- 





Good Honey Crop.—We have 11,000 
lbs. of honey (most all white), and an 
increase of 143 colonies from 156 in the 
spring. Crop is cut short on account 
of severe drouth. Gro. W. House. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1881. 





Cyprian Bees.—I will give a little of 
my experience with Cyprian bees. I 
sent to a New York queen dealer last 
year, for one of the first queens which 
came from Cyprus, and the dealer 
said he sent me a choice one. I 
thought best to test her before breed- 
ing from her. Lo! after testing her, I 
find her progeny to be the best fight- 
ers that Fever saw. If the Cyprians 
are all like mine, I would advise bee- 
keepers to let them alone, or if they 
have them, to get rid of them as soon 
as possible. I am very glad that I did 
not let them mix with my Italians. 
Lsent the queen back to the queen 
dealer to-day. He can doas he likes 
with her. M. H. MILSTER. 

Frohna, Mo., Sept. 13, 1881. 





A Ton of Comb Honey from 35 Colo- 
nies.—Last spring my bees were re- 
duced to 35 colonies; they increased 
by natural swarming to 65; they have 
done very well this season. I have 
taken off about a ton of surplus honey 
in sections, and 6 pound boxes. The 
local demand for honey is good; it 
sells readily for 18 to 20 cents. 

L. F. Bretow. 

Brooklyn, Wis., Sept. 14, 1881. 





Bees in New Jersey.—My bees have 
done very well this summer. Last 
fall I had 54 colonies, aud by May 1, 
I had lost them all but 14. I increased 
to 37 by July 1. I only ran 1 hive 
for box honey, and that gave me 26 
lbs. of comb honey, and 45 of extrac- . 
ted. I intend to let the rest have all 
they have gathered. We have had no 
rain since July 4, and everything is 
dying here. The bees to-day are gath- 
ering a little = from goldenrod, 
and that will not last long if we do 
not have rain shortly. Success to the 
BEE JOURNAL. 

JOSEPH W. RIKER. 

Mont Clair, N. J., Sept. 8, 1881. 





Virgil’s Bee Lore.—Virgil says in 
his Georgics, that the honey bee often 
takes up stones or ballast on a stormy 
day. Isthis true now? STUDENT. 

Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 


[I doubt if it was ever true;—Wm. 
F. CLARKE. ] 
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Special F Rotices. 


@ Single copies pies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


—_—_—___®@2 @ «oe —_____—_- 
&@ Those who may wish to change 


from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 








Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

e 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

«@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 

—— of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


a> 
@@ When changin 
dress, mention the o 
new address. 














a postoffice ad- 
as well as the 


eo so——_ ———_ 


«@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 
ere —- 


Faded or Gray Hair gradually re- 
covers its youthful color and lustre by 
the use of Parker’s Hair Balsam, an 
elegant dressing, admired for its pur- 
ity and rich per ume. 36w4t 
e — 

There is More Strength restoring 
power in a 50 cent bottle of Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic than in a bushel of malt 
or a gallon of milk. As an appetizer, 
blood purifier and kidney corrector, 
there A nothing like it, and invalids 
find it a wonderful invigorant for 
mind and body. See other column. 

36w4t 

















A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


*<-- 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the ae label of this 
paper ; it indicates the time to which 
by" have paid. Always send money 

y poe order, registered letter, or 
raft on Chicago or New 
Deatts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 
—- —__ eo wo 

Premiums.—For a club of 2, ‘weekly 
we give a copy of ‘Bees and Honey ; — 
for a club of 5, weekly. we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOURNAL fora year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 
————>- > <> ++ 

> It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have ‘letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also, if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 

i + <r oe 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums : 


For, a Club, of ie c copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
merson Binder for 1882. 
°—Coon's (Bee) Manual, » paper. 




















“ 


“ “ 


“ oy 


o.— Weekly Bee Journal for | year. 
i O?-De a — 

ewe havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 


York.: 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Sept. 19, 1881. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y—The market is lively and pices steady. 
lhave just purchased a car load of extracted at 
current prices 

We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
bene, 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


“EESWAX-— Prime quality, 18@2Ic. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—The market is well cuppties s at present, 
but there is a [arge prospective 
We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 15@18c; dark, in small sean, 12@15¢e. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@12c.; dark, 
BEESWAX. —Prime kh ate 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y-~—Is in good demand here now. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 

14@16c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. 
BEESWAX. —18@22c., on arrival. 1 have paid 

25c. per lb. for choice lots. Cc. F. MOTH. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—Our honey trade has now fairl 
menced, and we are selling quite freely. 
that one-pound combs are a very desirable 
age in our market, and a large 
sold at 20@22c., according to = 
BEBSW AX—Prime quality, 25¢. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONE Y—Comb honey continues in good demand 
at 20c. for 1}b. white and i9c. for 2 Ib. sections. 
Extracted honey, —_* c. 
sw a 

AC. "EEHDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BALTIMORE. 
HONEY.— ~ i little on the market, and prices 
are not 9° 
BEESW AX. —gouthern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
gare. — id ; grease wax, 12@13c.—Baltimore Market 
ournal. 


com- 
e find 
pack- 
Gnaathty could be 
ality. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25¢c.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y.—S8ales of choice comb, to arrive, have 
been effected at 20c. for small jots. It is doubtfui 
if an order for a large lot of choice comb could be 
tilled in this market. Choice extracted, in barrels, 
is — at 9@u¥c 

uote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to go: d,10@ 
l4c, Extracted, choice to extra oe en One; $ 
dark and candied, 8c. BEESWAX— 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front st Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Demand fair. New extracted, 7@9c.; 
comb, 14@16c. 
sueete x ¥ Prime yellow sells at 20@2I1c. 
RK. C. GREEK & CO., 117 N. Main Streec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 
nominal. 
BEESWAX — Best light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide. 





Local Convention Directory. 





1881. 
Sept.2 


Time and Place of Meeting. 

7—Eastern N. Y. Union, Knowersville. N. Y. 

N. D. West, Sec. Middleburg, N. Y. 
29—Southwestern lowa, near Pornins. lowa. 
W. J. Oliver, Sec. 
Oct. 4—Eastern Michigan, at oe Mich. 

A. B. Weed, sec., Detrvit, Mich. 
o-hneieeamel Mich., at Ann — Mich. 
5-7—National, at Lexington, K 

Dr. E. Parwily, Sec., New York City. 
12--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
11, 12— ono Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
11, snciiieaninn Wis., at Pewaukee, Wis. 
Frances Dunham, Sec., DePere, Wis. 

, in Exp. B'd’ on mn ag Ky. 
iamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
em... a ty | Valley, at Monroe Center, = 

A. Cipperly, Sec., Monroe, | 
20—Union Geena at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
25, 26— we District, at oc aiengn In. 
Coffinberry. Sec., cago. ill. 
ae... ‘tachi, s analog 


12- ~Conee ESA 


z, a. 
L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at aaa. he 
Wm. M. §. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
Nov. 30—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E, France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


= 10— Cortland putcn, at Cortland, N, Y 
C. M. Bean, Sec., aenneareane, N. ¥. 
Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
eo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11Rastera Michigan, at Dewret. om. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, M 


27—Texas State, at Mosinney mead 


R. Howard ard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain ount.a at UBrlatol, vt 
1’. Brookins, Sec. 





time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 





ELECTROTYPES 





may be able to judiciously use. 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per “Tito M inch—no single ou cut sold for less 
an SOc. HOMAS 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territor and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 





TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Cand Honey. The gallon und 
half gallon pails hav» a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. These pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 
ing emptied of 4 os by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the pri 





put inside 


rDoz. Per 100 

Gallon, jon. " Ibs. of honey... #1 8O0.... $12.00 
Half Galion, ee es. 9.00 
uart, 2 - « 20.... 7,00 
int, sg 13.22. 480 


ALFRED H. " RWEAE, 
972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 


The British Bee Journal, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
The British Bee Journal is published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information 
—_ the time being, showing what to do, and when 
how todo doit. C.N.ABBOT'T, Bee Master 





Schoo! of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 














Isa 32-page, beautifully Illustrated Monthly Magazi: 
devoted to 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCT 


It has the largest of practical breeders as editor 
of any journal of its class in America ond is 
THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN 


'HE WORLD. 
8U BSCRIPTION: - 


10 cents. 
CHIGAGO 


Volume 12 begins January 1881. 
$1.00 per year. 8 en Copy, 


. , Editor and 
182 CLARK sT., 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





+. 

The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 

For Bee Journal Of 1R80.............+6. 


For Bee Journal of 1881.. 


5c. 
For Bee Journal of 1882 


pecccenccoosoves 75e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 










get, Buchu, Man- 
e. Stillim tillingia, and 
a F the = medi- 
cines known com- 
bined in. Parker's Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine, 
of such varied powers, as” 
y to make it the 
Blood Purifier and the j 
BestHealth &Strength} 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 







Parker’s 


’ Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
Hair Balsam. Ris entirely diferent from 
p sohets Bitters, Ginger ces 

Most Economical Tinie Dress: and other Tonics, as it 


ing. Never fails to restore the gornmauainen. iscox 
youthful color to gray hair, Co., Chemists, N, x. ¥. 
an Sc. and $1 sizes. Large Saving Buying Dollar Si 











GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newand wont 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest.indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, e 


mbossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
Somos only $1.25 sent by 


mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 

* Medical institute or Dr. W 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. cowie” 


ESTIMATES 














FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 





Dunham Foundation Mill, 


Patented Aug. 23th, 1881. 
2” New Circular and Samples free. 
Ismtf FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersvilie, Genesee County, Mich., 
Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells builtin full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single queen, $1.00 ; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or mure, 75c. each. ‘rest queens, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. en 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 
der drawn on Flint, Mich. He has a stock of queens 
on hand, and can fll | orders wth _ Beowtt 








BUY the BEST. 


The best informed bee-keepers in 
the United States, say that our 


DOUBLE-DRAFT QUINBY 
SMOKER 


is decidedly the BEST now made. 
Hetherington discards all others, 
and orders two dozen for his own 
use. Doolittle cave it is unequaled. 
So say all who aoe end use it. Price, by mail, 
$1.50 and $1.7 


OUR BOOK, 


Quinby's New Bee - Keeping, 


continues to grow in popularity, 
and is the 


Most Practical Work 
gybtishes. Price,by mail,81.50. 
e sell 








Everything Used inAdvanced 
Bee-Culture. 
Send for Il ustrated Circular to 
L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 





26smtf 





END POSTAL for my 12-page circular price 
list of Italian, Crosses and Holy Land 
Bees, Queens and Apiarinn Supp!ices. 


. . ‘ 
34sm4t Light Street, Columbia Co.. Pa. 


15 One-Cent Stamps 


Will pay for our exhaustive pamaniet on on raising, 
handling and marketing extracted honey. 


COLONIES 
WITH 


Imported Italian Queens, 


Of our own Importation, 
GUARANTEED PURE Aanp GENUINE. 
Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diplo- 
ma at the North-Eastern Bee- Keepers’ Convention 
held in February. 
Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c. 
a List, with 3 samples of Comb  nenmeation, 
CHA ON, 


8. DADANT & 8 
Semtt Hamilton, Hancock ‘Co., In. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


% CIRCULAR and 

Tt SCROLL SAWS, 
{ 

w /Hand, Circular Ri 

general heavy and. 
ping, Tr ¥ Se 


chines apted 
to Hive + “= — 3 1) will pay 


Sur ae Benaidd eat 
































Saws for 
light rip- 
- ma- 



















Given for ADVERTISING in any 

NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 

C. A. COOK & CO., Advertising Agents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash’n Sts., Cuicaco, 





West Madison Street, Chicago, ‘m. 














F. & JOHN BARNES 
Rocktond. Winnebago Co.. Tl. 


ED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 
lsat S . Double your mone 
tingH: fou use,AnnArbor,Mic 
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ANERICAN ‘i 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen tines will occupy | inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 2c. per line. 
“ or +6 “ 18c. “ 


. 








Four more 

Eight, oa “ 15<. “ 
Thirteen peg be - = 12e. 4 
Twenty-six “ = ms: ba 10c. = 
Fifty-two = = ba Se. 2 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement és inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable ieulers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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g@ It will pay todevote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe BEE Jour- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 


Double-Boarded Langstroth Hives, 


A few good colonies of Cyprian.Holy Land, Hun- 
arian and Italian bees for sale in the above hives. 
‘hey require the least lumber and labor in their 

construction of any hive in use—best hive for win- 
ter. Send for price ‘list. 

S7w3t HM. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
I 1OV TO MAKE MONEY. For particulars 

enclose 10 cents to Lock Box 318, 
Kalamazoo. Mich, 34wi3t 
FREE ] A sample copy of theNew England Bee 

, Journal. H. Poole, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
Bowe 


$7171 


TJANTED-—You to send for our Cirenlar and 
Price list of American-Italians.” 
Address, JOS. M. BROOKS & 0., 
lswem Columbus, Ind. 


FLAT- BOTTOM - 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 


A YEAK and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,address’ O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 









J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Munt. Co., N. Y. 
For the past few years I have made this excellent 
foud my leading article. Having the best «siab- 
lished reputation in this city asa in POR 
HONEY direct irom the Apart les 
obtain the highest market prices, 
ments and correspondence res 


R. A. BURNETT, Commi 


Successor ty Conner, 
Sawist 

































SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; | frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- 

frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 

rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 

0c. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation, 

on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. “ ae. 
wly 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


w. F. CONNER, 


Late of Conner, Burnett & Co., 
161 So. Water Street, Chicago, 
GEN BRAL 


PRODUCE COMMISSION. 


We ask you to correspond with us before dispos- 
ing of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much 
service, having constant intelligence from all parts 
of the country. 

We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, 
Mich., and J.OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Ill. 3lwiy 









35e. per Ib. 


§@" Send for Circular. 








SS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST WHAT YOU HAVE WANTED ! 


A Good Foundation Machine 
FOR ONLY FIVE DOLLARS! 


and one that works with 


RAPIDITY AND SATISFACTION. 


Having been persuaded to get up several for my 
immediate friends, 1 have on hand the patterns, 
etc., to make any number. Therefore, send in your 
orders. [siwtf]) W.G. PHELPS, Galena, Md. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metel-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba in; will not break mor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba kets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
uddress it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

































Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
nd common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
Only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frume. All Presses warrunted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Sempl 8. 

2wily D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 








ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17 
inc. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1! 
ine. long and 10% inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; In lots of ten or more, 
each $8: single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 3 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50 ; 
July, August and September, 5-fra:.e Nucleus, 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handied. Will guarantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) 01 every order from - | yards. Ship- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 








20 years’ experience in the gre and hand- 
ling of Italian bees, 1 think I can suit the most 
fastidious. 

To secure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order, 


No discount from above schedule. 
Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewumo, lonia Co., Mich. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent to any address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Gampie copies free. Ad- 
8, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
2awtf Columbus, Kansas. 


Bingham Bee Smoker. 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 
The tirst and origina! patent smoker. 

The tirst never-fa ling bee controller. 

The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. 

The tirst to burn stove wood and not go out. 
The first durable bellows bee smoker. 

The tirst to create a demand for smokers. 
The first to meet the wants of bee- keepers. 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 
The first twenty thousand now in use. 
The first ——— yet to be received, 
The first smoker yet to be returned. 
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Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE. 
The Best Uncapper Made. 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save im- 
position and money, and be happy and safe, is to 
send a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 











THE CANADIAN FARMER, 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


Dominion of Canada. 


This practica) journal is now inits Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and 
improved form’(16 pages 13x10, folded and 
pasted) mukes it very popular. Its editorsare all 
practical men. Itis the Best Advertising Me- 
dium in Canada. Sample copies sent free to any 
address. 

liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


POPULAR HONEY KEGS 
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Small Keys for Honey. 


These kegs answer the popular demand 
for honey in small packages, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 
300 to 500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap 
and often cheaper. They need no waxing 
but should simply be thoroughly scalded 
with boiling water before using. The 
leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can_be entirely_pre- 
vented by using the White Pine Kegs. 
Considering the cost and trouble of wax- 
ing, the loss of honey by leakage, and 
the ease with which these kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual sav- 
ing in original cost, it must be apparent to 


all that they are the best. Prices: 
50 Ib. Kegs, each ...... eT 
 . eS “re eeertess: 
ee eS >. wadastenednmetn . .65¢ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual) 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not 4 instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical}: 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means. can afford 
todo without. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, ®1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. ©. Root— 
The author treats the subject of Lee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making al! its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 81.253 paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.— This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a stundard scientific work. Price, #2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 

Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aptacs, by ‘Thomus G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects : Lucation 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Kearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German,.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzterzen Theory ;-— presents the tundamen- 
ta! principles of bee-culture, ana turmishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quae. sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as fova, giving recipes for making 
wp Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 50c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wasawarded to Prof Cuook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 20 pages 5@e- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats al! 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses,and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25e. 


amy ey Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, ®1.; Morocco, $1.50. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
ite cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Mines, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gus and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders.Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, ete. Arrangement 
and Speed of heels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meai, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fuliing Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of ‘Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 

ecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 

lacer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, etc. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 30 Heaith Items. 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers und Jewelers. 400 dv. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers ‘Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc.,in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat. Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind. Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, etc. 1,000 items for House .eepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stocs Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Eeonomy, Food Values, Care of Stock, KReme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Kent, Buard, Wages. Interest, Coal and 
To nage Tabies. Land. Grain. Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Pianting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, Rights of Murried Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 


The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge. and worth its 
wei D 
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